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Being Observations on the Locality, Climate and Diseases of the City of 
Little Rock and vicinity, in the year 1840. By W.J. Goutpine, M.D., 
of Little Rock. 


Tue relative importance of medical topography to the advancement of 
our science is now highly appreciated. Many elaborate papers of this 
kind annually appear in our journals ; and we are led to value these succes- 
sive additions to our medical literature the more from the conviction that, 
if ever we have a digest worthy to serve as a guide to the practice of 
medicine in the southern States, its best materials will be sought in the 
accumulated contributions of local medical history. Physicians, in innu- 
merable dissertations on our science, have applied to all regions of the 
earth some aphorisms of Hippocrates applicable only to Greece and a 
few adjacent countries ; this error is now known, and the most accurate 
observation of nature in a given climate is found requisite to an enlight- 
ened and efficient practice in that climate. Nor is the study of all the 
physical circumstances of a given district which may affect the health of 
its inhabitants, alone required ; but the peculiarities which the same dis- 
ease at different times assumes, are especially to be noted; and perhaps 
no country, from its great extent and varied natural features, calls more 
imperiously for the careful observation of these facts than the United 
States. But waiving further preliminaries, I proceed to the more imme 
diate object of this paper. 

The city of Little Rock, which represents central Arkansas, is in lati= 
tude 34 40, and longitude 15 20, about 300 miles by water from the 
mouth of the Arkansas river where it joins the Mississippi, Major 
Long, who passed it in 1820, says—“ It is a village having six or eight 
houses and occupies a high bank of clay-slate on the south-west side 
of the Arkansas river. Its site is elevated, and the country immediately 
adjoining is in a great measure exempt from the operation of those causes 
which produce a state of the atmosphere unfavorable to health.” It is 
in fact the first eligible site for a town that occurs in ascending this river; 
being near the centre, and the capital of a large and growing State, its 
future destiny can hardly be mistaken, Besides a United States’ Arse- 
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nal, it has already many fine public and private buildings. Popula- 
tion, 2,400. 

The face of the country of central Arkansas, though much diversified, 
may be classed under three varieties: first, alluvial or river bottom ; se- 
cond, upland or hilly ; third, prasrie. 

The first variety is chiefly met in descending the river; the soil is of 
the richest kind ; it is the most thickly settled, but the least healthy. It 
is here that the forest is seen in its greatest magnificence, where the cy- 
press, oak and cotton wood, vie in power, lending their support to enor- 
mous osier and grape vines which delight 

But want of good water, and the liability of this portion to the annual 
Nile-like floods of the Arkansas river, weigh against its great natural fer- 
tility. Yet the bottom lands of central Arkansas may fairly be set down 
as excellent of their kind; the banks rarely descend as they recede from 
the river; corn and cotton are the staple productions. 

The second, or upland ‘variety, in the face of the country, is by far 
the most extensive ; it is always rolling, often hilly, with but little under- 
growth save luxuriant grasses and flowering herbage; having forest 
chiefly of oak interspersed with hickory, its whole aspect so open, park- 
like, and beautiful, presents a striking contrast to that of the first va- 
nety. ‘This second variety constitutes by far the most salubrious district ; 
good springs of water are met with, but are not common ; corn and the 
small grains are grown advantageously, but cotton becomes an uncertain 
crop ; most of the soil is tillable, much of it decidedly good. | 

The third variety, or prairie, is the least extensive, and is found at a 
distance east of Little Rock, between the Arkansas and White rivers ; 
several small prairies, and a large portion of “big prairie,” so called, 
are found in this direction; usually of the better kind of dry or upland 
prairie, they easily admit of cultivation, although as yet but little cultivat- 
ed; their greatest drawback is the want of vood water. | 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that the greatest diversity m 
the face of the country obtains in central Arkansas; the sea-like prairte 
and the beating cliff—the mountain torrent and the sluggish bayon—the 
sleeping lake and the mighty river, will not unfrequently by quick suc- 
cession agreeably surprise the traveller or command the fullest admiration 
of the lover of nature. This marked diversity, joined to a genial cli- 
mate, renders it a locality of peculiar interest in regard to its natural 
productions ; the muscadine and other wild grapes, as also the date-plum 
(dyospyros pubescens of Pursh), and the paw-paw (porcelia triloba ), 
are found in perfection here. The cane (mtegia ) extends itself high up 
this river, and the beautiful china-tree is easily grown and is said to have 
become naturalized here; among the forest trees are found the false 
orange (maclura aurantica), evergreen holly (ilex opaca ), tupello gum 
(liquidambra styraciflua ), and the coffee-bean tree. Among medicinal 
plants, the palma christi, spigelia, two species gillenia and two baptisia, 
also the more valuable of the natural families sass and solane, are here 
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found in the greatest profusion. The tarantula, the scorpion and centi- 
pede (the last of enormous size) among reptiles ; and beautiful speci- 
mens of the amethyst and topaz among minerals. Anthracite coal of 
an excellent quality is at this time an article of export from central Ar- 
kansas, and the locality of “ Hot Springs ” in this State will yield to none 
in the world, perhaps, in geological interest. 

I come now to speak more particularly of the climate ; in this respect 
we have a medium between that of New Orleans on the one hand, and 
that of St. Louis on the other; it may also be observed that distance 
west of the Mississippi, and the more elevated character of the adjacent 
country, renders the air far less humid, and the prevailing winds in gene- 
ral more agreeable than in the immediate valley of that river. Ordina- 
rily the peach is in full ower quite early in March, and the forest in full 
leaf by the first of April. 

The range of the thermometer for the last year was 77 deg. Coldest 
month, January ; hottest month, August. As it respects temperature, 
the past may be considered an average year in this locality, but in regard 
to weather it must be stated that the amount of rain and the proportion 
of cloudy to fair has been greater than usual. The prevailing winds also 
in this locality during the hot season are usually south and south-west : 
in this respect, however, the table for the last year will show a decided 
prevalence of east and north-east winds during the months July, August 
and September. This fact (which, indeed, was the subject of fre- 
quent remark at the time) is believed to have had an important agency in 
producing the very unusual severity and prevalence of fever which af- 
flicted this place and vicinity the past season, as will appear more fully 
in the sequel. 

Diseases.—The past season, as before intimated, has been charac- 
terized by an unusual prevalence and severity of intermittent and bilious 
remittent fever. Very early in August these fevers assumed a grave cha- 
racter and became unusually prevalent ; at the same time an early ten- 
dency to general prostration, or, in other words, a typhoid diathesis seem- 
ed to mark the progress of the disease: emetics early, followed by mild 
cathartics and mucilavinous drinks, with cold affusions, blisters, and espe- 
cially later in the attack, the extensive application of mustard, gained an 
increasing confidence as the disease progressed. It is worthy of remark 
here that sore mouths, unusually protracted and obstinate in their charac- 
ter, often followed ; nor did these follow only in cases in which mercurials 
entered the plan of treatment; in very many of these cases the gums 
would remain in their normal condition while the buccal portions of the 
inouth and the tongue were the seat of corroding ulcers, tumefaction and 
intense pain. In these cases Labarraques’s liquid was found a most effi- 
cient, indeed an invaluable local application. In general the lancet, as 
also protracted purging, was ill borne, and it soon became manifest that 
an object of primary importance was to husband the general strength for 
a sequel of protracted debility, as insidious and dangerous in its character 
as it was sure to follow. Indeed, when contrasted with the degree of 
violence attending the invasion and progress of the attack, the period of 
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convalescence was in every case peculiarly protracted and critical. This 
aggravated prevalence of fever subsided early in October, since which 
time, up to the date of this paper, the health of the locality has been 
comparatively good. It is not to be inferred that the disease at any 
time assumed that malignant type, or ran its course with that rapidity, 
which has sometimes characterized the prevalence of epidemic fevers 
in still more southern and more unfavorably located towns. The inter- 
ments in the city during the four months ending on the 31st day of Oc- 
tober, were 105, of which number 11 were colored persons, and 35 were 
children under 10 years of age. Population, as before stated, 2,400. 
This proportion of mortality to the number of inhabitants is believed to 
be at least three fold that of preceding years at the same period. When 
the commercial location of this town, and its rapid growth during the last 
two years, are considered, it will readily be inferred that a large proportion 
of the deaths were of non-resident or unacclimated persons ; this was 
strikingly the case ; indeed, comparatively few of those long resident in 
the locality have fallen victims to the diseases of the season, with which 
they have suffered in common with others. 

In searching for the causes of the peculiar cast and strength of the 
epidemic influence of this locality the past season, we are, as in most 
cases of the kind, not fully satisfied; much, we think, may be set down 
to the fact before stated in regard to the winds coming upon us during 
the hot season from an unusual and unfavorable quarter—and also to the 
fact that the great annual or June rise in the Arkansas river occurred 
some four weeks later in the season than is common, and the overflow 
in central Arkansas was unusually great. The preceding season, to wit, 
that of 1839, was one of good health, though characterized by uniform 
and highly-sustained heat, and protracted drought, so much so that many 
wells of the town were dry, and others unfitted for use; the winter fol- 
lowing (that of ’39 and ’40), was marked by no peculiarities. If we 
except the season in question, the past history of this place will put it in 
an enviable rank for health among the towns of the south-west. Yellow 
fever has never appeared here, nor has cholera, only as it was imported ; 
generally speaking there are no prevailing diseases save intermittents, 
which are usually of a mild grade and readily yield to appropriate treat- 
ment. Pulmonary consumption can hardly be said to have an existence, 
at the same time complicated pleurisies (pneumonia biliosa) are not un- 
common during our winters, and are the most to be dreaded of any at- 
tacks incident to that season ; scarlatina occasionally makes its appear- 
ance, and instances of chronic rheumatism are not unfrequent. Once in 
the past history of central Arkansas a disease called the “cold plague,” 
had a brief and limited, but for the time a very fatal existence in Con- 
way County, fifty miles above Little Rock, rapidly carrying off a num- 
ber of the inhabitants. ‘Two cases (answering to the above disease as 
it has been described to me) terminating fatally within thirty-six hours, 
in somewhat aged subjects and of impaired constitutions, have fallen un- 
der my observation the past season; these attacks consisted of a violent 
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congestive chill, if [ may be allowed the expression, from the almost pa- 
ralyzing effect of which the system was unable to rally. 

Next, in regard to prevalence and deleterious agency on health and 
life in this place, may be mentioned diarrhoea, dysentery, croup, cholera 
infantum, and dropsies. In conclusion it may be remarked that this cli- 
mate is not subject to as great a variety of diseases as portions of our 
country farther north. Fever in its multifarious forms far outweighs all 
others; and it is believed that when the local causes incident to all new 
districts, tending to aggravate this class of diseases, shall have passed 
away, this place will be as noted for its salubrity as it now is for its beauti- 
ful and commanding location.— West. Jour. of Med. and Surg. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 


To suppose the extinction of quackery is almost to pre-suppose the arri- 
val of the millennium ; for we must either imagine disease to have dis- 
appeared from the world, or the art of medicine to have obtained such 
miraculous perfection that the most impatient patient could never be dri- 
ven by despair to consult the quack instead of the physician. Yet it is 
possible to imagine that, with another century or so of education and dis- 
cussion, something short of this, yet something very good, will have been 
attained ; and that, in four or five generations, a belief in the wonder- 
working powers of quack medicines will rank with a belief in witch- 
craft, and be found only in remote districts and among uninstructed per- 
sons. ‘Till the arrival of this happy era, we imust put our trust in rea- 
soning, and in diffusing a knowledge of the powers of medicines and 
of the structure and functions of the human body; for medical dissent 
can no more be quelled by prosecutions and prohibitions, than theologi- 
cal speculations can be permanently crushed by thumbscrews and con- 
venticle acts. 
The analogy may be-carried further ; for though, in every unenslaved 
country, freedom implies discussion, and discussion necessarily produces 
dissent, still overmuch dissent is a reproach to the creed of the majority : 
and thus a deluge of quackery implies something rotten in the profes- 
sion which it supersedes. It shows that legitimate practitioners err in 
theory or in practice. Either they cannot explain the principles on 
which they act, or they cannot cure tuto, celeriter, et jucunde ; or, per- 
chance, they take a leaf from their adversaries’ book, and copy the errors 
against which the declaim. 
An explanation of this subject from time to time, for the benefit of the 
laity, must do good ; and we are, therefore, pleased to find it discussed in 
a temperate and rational manner by Dr. T. G. Wright. His essay was 
lately read before the Mechanics’ Institute at Wakefield, and has since ap- 
peared in the shape of a pamphlet. 
A great part of it consists in a commentary on some popular errors. 
Thus, it is commonly fancied that illness assumes a certain number of 
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unalterable forms, as well defined as the provinces of a nicely-colored 
map; here jaundice all yellow, and there apoplexy all red ; in this cor- 
ner dropsy displaying his bloated belly, and in that one mania shaking her 
iron chain. ‘The smallest disease that takes rank in our nosologies is sup- 
posed to be distinct and immutable ; he that runs may read them ; and 
to confound one with another would argue the most culpable blindness ! 
Moreover, it is thought by the ignodile vulgus of various ranks, that each 
skilful practitioner has a choice selection of remedies, good for particular 
diseases, and that doctor differs from doctor chiefly in the rare disposition 
of this ideal medicine chest. , 

Diagnosis, in short, goes for nothing in vulgar estimation, and remedies 
for every thing. Hence it is supposed that one practitioner can transmit 
or even sell his skill to another; and hence, too, family recipes good for 
the gout, dropsy, or what not, are handed down from one generation to 
another, in sober, steady, mistaken families. 

We cannot agree, however, with Dr. Wright, in confounding the doc- 
trine of the empirics of old with medicine as practised by modern quacks 
or dilettanti. The empirics, though rejecting the theories on which 
medicine had been based, adopted all the refinements of treatment which 
had been sanctioned by experience ; while the blunderers whom Dr. 
Wright castigates, merely prescribe for a score or two of diseases, or rather 
of names. 

We cannot allow my Lady Bountiful to suppose that she belongs to the 
ancient and honored sect of empirics, though she may be an empiric in 
the modern sense. 

The old sect consisted of educated men, to whom the registers of 
medicine were open, and who profited by the mistakes, as well as by the 
discoveries, of their predecessors ; the modern one is made up of blun- 
derers, unwilling or unable to be taught either by the living or the dead. 
Independently of this, the extremes of refinement and of coarseness make 
a decided practical difference between the old and new school, and de- 
stroy the historical defence of the latter ; just as a man who attempts to 
Open a vein with an oyster knife cannot fairly allege in his defence that 
it is a cutting instrument as much as a lancet. 

Again, it is a popular error to attribute too much to causes inherent in 
the constitution of the patient, and too little to external agents. Much 
is said of the biliousness of his temperament, and little of the causes 
which have made and keep him so. In other words Hygiene, the best 
and safest portion of medicine, is little regarded by the common people, 
and forms no part of the quack-medicine system. 

Another mistake, and a very frequent one, is to confound the symptom 
with the disease, and to suppose that two similar aches or uncomfortable 
states must necessarily be relieved by the same remedy. How can they, 
if they arise from totally different causes? Can the headaches of Con- 
verro, who is an alderman, and of Irus, who inhabits a Union workhouse, 
require the same treatment? Assuredly not. Yet we must believe this, if 
we believe the adverstisements of the infallible Maltese elixir. Perhaps, 
however, the most extravagant of all the opinions current on this subject 
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is the belief that many or any quacks have discovered drugs good for 
this or that distemper. ‘This is unquestionably the wildest cf all the 
fictions: touching nostrums with which the public is bewildered. Your cold 
and calculating quack may select some well-known combination of medi- 
cines, provide it with a stamp, and puff it as a panacea for every mortal 
ill; but as for imagining such a fellow to be among the honorable band 
: discoverers, one might as well imagine a caricaturist rivalling Michael 
ngelo. | 

Many of the remedies which are advertised are external applications, 
and it would be a good beginning, in the instruction of the laity, to teach 
them what can be done medicinally in the shape of salve or unguent. 
The surgeon can stimulate, or soothe, or simply protect an ulcerated sur- 
face ; but the healing herbs of the old romancers have vanished and left 
no successors. 

A very signal triumph of nostrums over common sense, consists, no 
doubt, in universal specifics, in which, as Dr. Wright says, “ the mighty 
genius of quackery delights to revel.” Every Friday, it seems, the 
market of Wakefield is visited by a pillmonger of the comprehensive 
class, who cries out, ‘ [n any case whatsoever, no matter what the case 
may be, if you are afflicted, only take my medicine and you are sure 
to be cured !” : 

Now, what is the cause of all this? What is the reason that quackery 
is so much more prevalent in medicine than in any other art? The rea- 
son is a simple one, and though we have stated it before, it will bear tell- 
ing again. ‘The reason, then, is, that nature is to a certain extent the sup- 
port of the charlatan ; and while a quack or imaginary engineer could 
not make even a bad railway, the medical quack, or imaginary doctor, 
will not always prevent the disease from getting well. Nature cures fe- 
vers, but makes no tunnels. Again, although it is a sad thing to be re- 
duced by poverty or by folly to take drugs at random, yet it is by no 
means the case that random shots miss every time. ‘This is especially 
true of purgatives. Hence we think that Dr. Wright has overstated his 
case in one respect. He supposes a prescription for some common aperient 
pills to be taken from a physician’s table, and the medicine to be adminis- 
tered indiscriminately to five thousand patients; and he thinks it not im- 
probable that three or four, or even ten or twenty, might be considerably 
benefited by them. Only twenty! we should have put down a thousand: 
as much nearer the mark. Could the Pil. RheiC. hit the mark only four 
times in a thousand? Nay, we really think that the chance of benefit to 
be obtained out of any respectable medicine taken by accident, from 
aconitum to zingiber, must be represented by a larger fraction than 1.250. 

But boundless fame is within the reach of these same Pil. Rhei C., dis- 
guised, peradventure, under the name of the Bala Hissar pills, the recipe 
for which was found, as the advertisement might affirm, “in the baggage 
of an Affehan chief!” 

“Jt may be,” says Dr. Wright, “ that a not-very-clever medical man 
has been previously consulted, or that one of greater repute has been mis- 
led in the case; and if so, there is no end to the glory of the fortunate 
pills.” 
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Hence it appears that the quack-salver has two advantages of which it 
would be difficult to deprive him. The one is, that he is patronized by 
nature, who in the cure of disease backs everything, and everybody ; the 
other is, that medicines given blindfold must sometimes do good, especially 
if they are purgatives. Nevertheless, the final though distant extinction 
of quackery is to be hoped for; it forms a fragment of that final triumph 
of reason and virtue which is the secret consolation of every philanthro- 
pist.—London Medical Gazette. 


HOMCEOPATHY VINDICATED, 
IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THOMAS W. BLATCHFORD, M.D., TROY, N. Y. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Dear Sir,—Having had your pamphlet, of the second edition, on 
“ Homeopathy Illustrated,” put into my possession for perusal, | now 
take the full liberty to make some remarks upon it, such as | think it 
may justly deserve. It is needless to attempt anything like a full an- 
swer to such an energetic production, as the main principles of the ho- 
mceopathic system remain unshaken. It seems quite singular, that in 
writing your ‘ Address” of eighty-one pages, expressly against homee- 
opathy, a man of such gigantic talents should not be able to wound a 
“ humbug,” if you did not succeed in killing the “ Lilliputian monster !”” 
The fact is, Sir, that “ contraria contraris curantur” is so deeply im- 
pressed upon your mental vision, that you cannot make a straight aim at 
“ similia stmilibus curantur” with sufficient force and precision to de- 
stroy its existence. It appears that you have taken quite an extensive 
range over the homeopathic field, in order to find materials of every grade 
to complete its overthrow. For Dr. Wood says, as you quote him—* Ho- 
meeopathy will have its day, and be long forgotten ere this generation 
passes away.” For anything I know, Dr. Wood may be a true, inspired 
prophet—but if the good old prophet Daniel was correct when he pre- 
dicted that “ many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased ”—then Dr. Wood may be disappointed—as it is probable that 
the increase of knowledge will be sufficiently adequate to establish homee- 
opathy “unto the end of the world.” 
But, by the way, how did it happen, with a man of such brilliant 
talents as you seem to possess, that you should undertake to write 81 
rinted pages in opposition to ‘“ Nothing ;” for do people of “ estab- 
ished character and reputation ” (p. 60), write so much as you have 
in answering and putting down a mere phantom of the imagination ?— 
a mere reverie of the mind, an ignis fatuus of disordered reason? Are 
you willing, Sir, to come forward and say that homeopathy is a wild 
“delusion,” empiricism, or an “ imposture”?—and yet, at the same time, 
be so afraid of its sanative effects? I would here remark, that “ im- 
posture” cannot be properly nor justly applied, in truth, to homceopa- 
thy—as it has been lately so termed and decided by the Medical Society 
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of Philadelphia—as homeopathy is considered by its true adherents to be 
based on truth and ~—— In order to prove any species of guack- 
ery, legitimately, it must be founded primarily on ignorance and deception 
—for so long as homceopathy proves — in the hands of well- 
educated men, so long it may be considered right and proper. Home- 
opathy does not encourage empiricism any more than allopathy. There- 
fore, to call homeeopathy imposture” is absolutely premature, and those 
who have done it will no doubt see the time that they will regret it. 

Permit me, Sir, to use your quotation from page 56, and apply it 
strictly to the allopathic practice—“ Ah me! ah me! they take good care 
to say nothing about the heaps of crutches we burn up every year, of the 
poor creatures who come here only todie. Dead bones tell no tales, you 
know.” Is notthis right ? 1 would now frankly and candidly tell you that 
you fear homeopathy, and that it is, in reality, a genuine something, or you 
would not have been willing, before a ‘ medical society,” to make such 
an effort, to destroy, root and branch, any medical system which could be 
called and considered ‘a footless stocking without a leg.” ‘This part of 
the ground which you have taken in trying to overthrow homeopathy, 
plainly proves your position untenable and illogical, Why should you 
wish to fight mentally a shadow? Certainly, it is beneath the dignity of 
aman of “character and reputation” to do it. Your mind may be 
“single, gigantic and leviathan,” but is it, it may be asked, “new ab 
initio”? 

You say, on page 15—“ For a year past I have paid some attention 
to homeopathy, and am prepared to define it, until a better definition 
shall be offered—The incomprehensible Science of Infinitesimal Medi- 
cality—and if it is adapted to the capacity and the wants of any por- 
tion of animated nature, it must be that of some order of animals essen- 
tially differing from man both in mental and physical structure.” It 
seems unaccountably strange, Dr. Blatchford, that if homceopathy be 
such an anomalous system of practice of physic, as you have seen fit to 
represent it, in the language just quoted, why you trouble yourself 
about it. Judging from the above, the sense may as well be construed 
by readers, that all the homeopathic practitioners must be identified and 
considered very imbecile and puerile to become so far duped and deluded, 
as to even think seriously of adopting such a system of practice. 

Also, | would just remind you, that instead of your writing “ Home- 
opathy Illustrated,” you must admit, it is more properly homeopathy 
ridiculed! You must excuse me, Sir, in taking the liberty to correct 
you on this point—for | can assure you that homeopathy is neither 
* Pircny Patcn,” nor “ Tie Up,” nor “ Pin Up,”—nor will the 
true homeeopathists ever consent to have it christened by the uncouth 
names of “ Perkinism, Halseyism, or Rain-water doctorism.” Why did 
you bring in so many different foreign matters in tllustrating this insig- 
nificant system? Perhaps Austin, the “ PropHet or CoicHester,” 
can tell! Yea, the prophet Hosea conveys the idea—* He who sows 
the wind, shall reap the whirlwind.” 


Again, you say, Sir, on pages 41, 42—* Now in serious soberness, | 
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would ask, what confidence can be placed in experiments with homceopa- 
thic doses, when so many opposing elements must incessantly interfere 
with their results, to say nothing of the food we constantly consume, and 
the air we breathe? Can anything be more superlatively, homceopathi- 
cally ridiculous? Yet men of learning and sound sense in other matters 
suffer themselves to be gulled and duped by this ‘ res tenuissima et subtilis- 
sima, this shadow of all shadow, this vanity of all vanities.” Here 
again we have more of your bombastic rigmarole of your nothingartan 
phantom. Caan it be possible that you are so blind to common sense and 
decency, and as a man of “learning and sound sense,” should express 
yourself so contemptuously against this shadow of all shadows, this vanity 
of all vanities.” If you are, in ‘serious soberness,’ so positively sure 
of its being a “baseless fabric of a vision!” it would have been more 
wisdom in you to have adhered to the motto which you have enjoined— 
“ touch not, handle not”—for in doing otherwise, you have raised and 
added materially to its intrinsic value! But remember, “Oh! tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not inthe streets of Askelon ”—for there is another 
passage of “ Holy Writ” which needs considering, and is as true on 
your side of the question, as the one just quoted—‘ MeNE, MENE, TEKEL, 
uPHARSIN.” If this last scriptural language should happen to be inex- 
plicable to you, you might just ask the very good “ lady” (p. 48), you 
allude to, its correct exegesis—no doubt, she would be very happy in 
aiding you along in the path of sound medical literature—or, to use the 
words of the poet on page 54 :— 
“ And should a cloud 
O’ercast thee, be it as light as gossamer, 


That Helen might disperse it with her breath, 
And talk thee into sunshine.” 


On page 35, you introduce the subject of psora, or the itch. It is 
true that Hahnemann considers the psora, in its multiplied characters and 
forms, as the primary cause of many chronic diseases ; and can you ab- 
solutely prove the contrary? There are many hydra, stubborn and mor- 
bid difficulties prevailing in the world, which operate upon the human sys- 
tem ina strange and occult manner, and Hahnemann, from long experience, 
observation and trial, has, with some show of reason at least, come to the 
conclusion of a psoric affection—but perhaps it may not be to the extent 
and degree he has stated. However, as | am not able to confute the as- 
sertions he has made, from the circumstance of not having any personal 
knowledge of the cases he has treated—it may be, that the subject is 
well deserving of further inquiry and consideration. The homeeopathic 
payeniens, Sir, do not feel accountable for any of the seeming or pecu- 
iar errors or opinions (if errors they be) with which Hahnemann may 
be critically detected in support of his system—but we estimate the man 


for laying a sure and true foundation—we consider that he has unlocked 


the medical door in showing the genuine principle of therapeutics. 

_ Before advancing any further, I will for a few moments cal! your atten- 
tion to the various systems of allopathy, as a whole. This system I 
have practised over twenty years, and in that time I thought I acquired 
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considerable acquaintance with it—always searching for medical know- 
ledge for the best practical purposes, and in order to keep pace with all 
the various improvements of the medical sciences. Now, knowing all 
the multifarious systems which have been promulgated by different writers 
at different periods, | now seriously ask if you, or any other professional, 
medical person, who is well versed in medical literature, could not select 
much matter from the manifold volumes of allopathic writings, that would 
appear equally as “superlatively ridiculous ”—*“ ideal phantoms of 
the philosopher’s stone,’—and could not use terms of opprobrium upon 
the numerous theories as severely and as deservedly, as you have (‘ purely 
from a sense of duty”) against the infant strugglings of poor, despised 
homeopathy ? ‘This part of your statement reminds me of the wonder- 
ful story on pages 68 and 69. I now refer you to Dr. Mitchell’s “ sage 
advice,” as you denominate it. When in depicting homeopathy fully 
and faithfully throughout in your pamphlet, you have not left one stone 
unturned which you could find in all the roads and fields of medical 
“research to research, and from experiment to experiment, requiring 
the utmost toil, labor, and patience,” and using all the ingenuity your 
mind could suggest in painting it as “black” as “one hal? of 
the child was”—you happened, no doubt inadvertently, “to forget 
to mention,” as your memory was exceedinuly treacherous, “that the 
other half,” allopathy, “ was black also.” Your “ philosophical prin- 
ciples” appeared to examine and judge only on one side. Remember 
there are always two sides to an argument—and also remember to keep 
your own, allopathic side, whzte. 

In looking over the allopathic systems and nosological classifications, 
how much union, consistency and argument can there be found in sup- 

rt of the respective and various systeins of Cullen, Sauvages, Linneus, 

ogel, Sagar, Macbride, Darwin, Selle, Crichton, Parr, Swediaur, Pinel, 
Good, Young, Hosack, and Callisen—as well as the once popular theories of 
Brown, Boerhaave, Brookes, and others which we need not mention ? 

If you will, Sir, only take the allopathic side of the question, and study 
it closely and candidly “one year,” for the same purpose as you have 
the homeopathic system, doubtless you would find matter enough to fill 
volumes equally inconsistent and derogatory to it, as you now apprehend 
that you have found incongruous in homaopathy! You would find in 
collecting materials, that you might gather easily so much absurd “ learn- 
ed lumber,” allopathically, that “the sanity of the farmer” you name, 
would be required to provide the labor of “ oxen, horses, and men,” to 
manage the unwieldy load. An “insect,” at your kind suggestion, 
would not be sufficient in this case—for 2¢ would not “ fully test the va- 
lidity of its claim.” Any medical man of discernment can find, Sir, as 
many “ Ishmaelitish features” in allopathy, as you suppose you have 
detected in homeeopathy. 

I have good reason to believe that homeeopathy is founded on the prin- 
ciple of nature, and the basis of truth, and that it will long endure the 
searching test of time.” The good seed has been sown, sprouted, tak- 
en root, sprung up, and begun to shoot forth ; the fruit is slowly develop- 
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ing, and the yielding harvest is always at hand in good and proper sea- 


sons. Whilst all this has been doing, an industrious “enemy,” in dif- 
ferent places, has been sowing and scattering tares of every kind among 
the wheat, ¢. e. to obstruct and blight the growth of homceopathy ; and 
many are all impatient and hoping it may be high time to pluck up ho- 
mceopathy, and prevent its growing and spreading. But we say, not yet, 
“lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. 
Let both grow together until the harvest ””—for ¢ruth will prevail and will 
finally exterminate the fares, however obnoxious they may be. With 
sentiments of esteem and respect, may I ever remain your sincere friend, 
Boston, May 22, 1843. Rosert Capen, M.M.SS. 


RHEUMATISM, CHOREA AND CARDIAC DISEASE. 


|Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal).] 


On February 2ist, 1843, visited Miss 1]. B., aged 15, with Dr. Dean, 
who had been called the day previous. She had been ill two weeks with 
rheumatic fever, and still had some tenderness and pain in the joints. 
She was found breathing with difficulty, in the sitting posture, with slight 
cough and bronchitis ; pulse 120 to 130; palpitation of the heart; pain 
and tenderness in the cardiac region; the motion of the heart attended 
with a strong grating (friction) sound. No enlargement discoverable, nor 
other thoracic disease. ‘There was some tenderness of the epigastrium, 
and a bilious tinge of the skin. Dr. D. had applied a blister to the epi- 
gastric region. Another was laid over the heart. Calomel and opium 
were administered, and subsequently merc. ointment was applied, until it 
was deemed advisable to discontinue the mercury, as with the exception 
of slight soreness of the mouth, the constitutional effect seemed altogether 
disproportionate to the quantity taken. ‘The anodyne proved servicea- 
ble in quieting the heart, and diminishing the labor of breathing. The 
pulse became a little less frequent, and the “ grating” was subdued into 
the milder “friction? sound. On the 8th of March, chorea, of a most 
violent character, su Rrvened. On the 9th, she commenced taking tinct. of 
actza racemosa (prepared with four ounces of the roots and 1 pint of al- 
cohol), in drachm doses every four hours. By this treatment the spasms 
were moderated, and at length controlled ; they did not cease entirely 
until the T1th or 12th. Miss B. died onthe 25th of March. No exami- 
nation was permitted. 

Two other cases of chorea in children, connected with disease of the 
heart, have fallen under my notice, and it is not improbable that a latent 
affection of this organ may have been, not unfrequently, the unsuspected 
cause or coincident of this singular and imperfectly-understood disorder. In 
the April No. of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 1843, is 


_an article referring to this subject, which concludes with the “ practical 


lesson” to examine carefully the state of the heart in cases of sudden 
and severe spas: odic affection. W. W. Exy. 


Rochester, N. Y., May 28, 1843. 
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SPURIOUS REMEDIES. 


[Communicated for the Bozton Medical and Surgical Jours:al.] 


Our materia medica in some respects is sadly degenerating, much to the 
confusion of the best intentions of medical practice. Once it was not 
so; when our fathers gave drugs as nature made them, and tested them 
with their equally natural and acute senses. But an age of refinement, 
good in itself, has succeeded ; curious agents have been refined and re-re- 
fined, till the sly principle is triumphantly exhibited on the point of a knife. 
It is now fashtonable to administer proximate principles, extracts and 
sundry chemicals, which are multiplying ad infinitum under the paternity 
of assiduous pharmacologists. This is as it should be; but the profes- 
sion should bear in mind what skilful drug makers and compounders this 
inventive age is producing, and notice how by some strange misfortune 
their productions become miserable hotch potch, although bearing the 
flaming stamp of officinal, optima, &c. A great proportion of imported 
articles, as roots and barks, are inert or of comparative efficacy, from the 
fact that they sell advantageously, and are used abundantly ; while they 
will continue to be furnished at the cheapest rates, just so long as the pro- 
fession are willing to use them. It should rest with the users of them to 
judge how far their practice influences the result ; and in what sense 
life itself is staked on the issue of a “ mighty dollar.” 

Most of our superfine extracts, labelled in elaborate style, and ostensi- 
by prepared under the diligent protection of “royal letters patent,” are 
of no more efficiency than the extract of moonshine or pond water. A 
person may take a half ounce ext. conii, or a half pound ext. tarax. pér 
day, with as little inconvenience as from any other heterogeneous ingesta. 

It is equally curious and astonishing to examine these first-rate articles 
with those magic tests and re-agents which are at the service of every 
physician. It will often appear that tart. antim. is but another name for 
crem. tartar; that these invaluable extracts are simply tar, molasses and 
burdock juice, or something equally inactive, and that many barks and 
roots may be described as possessing certain forms, color and aroma, but 
uncertain properties. 

he remedy for all this mischief is an easy one:—Let the members 
of the profession absolutely reject second-rate articles, and they will soon 
seek other sources of consumption ; let the importation and sale of 
genuine medicines be made the care and supervision of interested factors, 
and in time our shops and medicine chests will not be burdened with spu- 
rious agents, and practical medicine will be hailed in an expurgated edi- 
tion, undefeated by such domesticated artifices. 

Those who are sanguine in the advancement of medical science, should 
consider, with solicitude, that its principles may be certain, its literary and 
active resources complete ; but its practical designs, the only test of its ex- 
cellence and utility, cannot be efficient and salutary with the instrumentality 
of spurious and deceptive remedial agents. R. C. 


Middlebury, Conn., May 27, 1843. 
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CREOSOTE AND IODINE IN ERYSIPELAS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,—In the Journal of the 25th January is a notice of erysipelas, as it pre- 
vailed in certain parts of Vermont; and on the same page an extract from 
the Saratoga Sentinel, relative to a terrible epidemic called black tongue. 
I suppose the nature of both the above diseases is well enough understood 
by this time, therefore | shall say nothing on the pathology of either. The 
last is well described by Dr. Thomas under the head of cynanche maligna 
and scarlatina anginosa. 

For the last six months we have had many cases of the putrid sore throat, 
complicated with erysipelas, of a very malignant character. The ery- 
sipelas generally supervenes on the disease of the throat, commencing about 
the face and extending over the head, and in many cases over the entire 
surface of the body. The disease has proved fatal in many cases in its 
simple form, destroying whole families of children, and when combined 
with erysipelas the best usual remedies have had but little effect, and all 
ages and habits have been swept before it. ‘The object of this communi- 
cation is not to furnish a history of the disease, or of its treatment, but to 
bring before the profession, more generally, two remedies which [ have 
found to be more efficacious in the treatment of the above diseases than 
any other, viz., creosote and iodine. | 

In the treatment of putrid sore throat I have found creosote to be the 
most powerful antiseptic. My method of using it is to make a solution 
of four drops of creosote to the ounce of soft water, and direct the pa- 
tient to gargle the throat with a teaspoonful every hour, and to swallow 
the same. For children | prepare a weaker solution, and give the child a 
small quantity, frequently. It supersedes the use of all the usual local 
remedies in my practice. 

Now, with regard to the use of local remedies in erysipelas, I hope it 
will no longer be said that the physician is of nouse in the treatment of 
this common disease. The application of the tincture of iodine will 
arrest the progress of erysipelas, with as much certainty as sulphate of 
quinine will the paroxysms of intermittent fever. 

The method of using the tincture is to apply it of full strength, with a 
soft brush or feather, to the inflamed surface, so as to lap on to the healthy 
skin; and repeat the operation with a weaker tincture, once in eight or 
twelve hours, keeping the parts covered with cloths wet in alcohol until 
the swelling and other symptoms subside. 

Used in this way, with me, the remedy has never failed to produce the 
desired effect. The tincture of iodine is destined to take the place of 
many of the old remedies in all the various forms of local inflammation. 

Those who have an opportunity, can find much valuable observation in 
a work by John Davies, re-published in the American Medical Library, in 

1839. Amos M. Dunton. 
_ Plessis, N. Y., June 3d, 1843. 
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THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


JUNE 21, 1843. 


College of Dental Surgery.—A session of this institution, being the 
fourth, will commence at Baltimore the ensuing first of November, and 
continue four months. The charter, says the annual announcement cir- 
cular, prescribes a course of study, which is conceived to be very complete. 
There are four departments, each of which is a distinct professorship. 

From the very commencement, we have felt and expressed a strong in- 
terest in the progress and character of this school, from a conviction that it 
was actually needed, to clip the wings of a nomadic tribe of quack den- 
tists ; to diffuse scientific knowledge in a branch of surgery extensively 
practised in the United States; and above all, to elevate operative dentis- 
try from a degradation with which it was threatened, before gentlemen of 
research, skill and high moral qualifications began to feel that they had 
something at stake, as well as the great irresponsible public. 

A Dental College is a new thing, and there may be some friction in the 
machinery for a time; but in the end we have no doubt it will command 
the entire confidence of all intelligent people ; and those who can exhibit 
the evidence of having been educated to the profession at Baltimore, will 
have a passport to business superior to any other kind of testimonials. 


Stark County Medical Society.—On the second day of May, this asso- 
ciation met at Canton, O., on which occasion William Bowen. M.D., de- 
livered an address. It is no every-day affair, inasmuch as it differs from 
all others, both in quaintness and sententiousness of style. He strikes off 
into deep water at the commencement, by saying—* if you will lend me 
your ears,” &c. A historical memoir of the society follows, that shows a 
determination on the part of the members to elevate the character of the 
profession, secure its respectability, and profit by the experience of each 
other. All editors must necessarily feel obliged to the orator for this sen- 
tence—‘ I allude to subscribing for, receiving, paying for and reading 
medical periodicals. The physician who pretends to do justice to those 
who confide in his skill, without taking and reading one or more good 
medical journals, should be reminded that if he is not fortunate enough to 
obtain knowledge in the manner described by the learned Dogberry, he is 
guilty of a criminal abuse of the confidence reposed in him, if he neglects 
the advantages to be derived from a familiarity with our current medical 
literature, which he can obtain only from a regular perusal of some | 
good periodical medical publication. The ignorance of many practition- 
ers, remote from the large towns and villages, in regard to the recent im- 
provements and discoveries in medicine and surgery, is deplorable, and 
results from their not being subscribers to some good medical monthly or 

uarterly.” Proprietors of Journals of the denomination mentioned, can 
4 no less than compliment such a vigorous champion of the periodical 
press, with one year’s subscription, at least, by way of acknowledging their 
gratitude. Ours being a hebdomadal, happens not to be included within 
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the brackets of Dr. Bowen’s recommendations to patronage. Neverthe- 
less, we admire the boldness of the man, who dared to speak out an im- 
portant truth without fear and without the prospect of reward. 

Dr. W. W. Brewster, of Massillon, was nominated by the chair, to give 
an address at the next meeting. If he is as successful as the gentleman 
of whom mention has been made in the late convocation, the Society may 
well be proud of the talent at its disposal, and calculate upon the influence 
of its deliberations far beyond the precincts of any member’s residence. 

Both the constitution and code of ethics adopted by the Society, are ad- 
mirable ; they contain the pith of all others, adapted to the circumstances 
and necessities of the region in which the institution is located. On the 
whole, we are unusually well pleased with whatever has come to our 
knowledge on the subject of the Stark County Medical Society—because 


it is honorable to the professional enterprise and ambition of our medical 
brethren at the West. 


Hot Springs of Virginia.—More than twelve hundred acres of land, 
adjoining the hot springs, constitute a property now offered for sale. One 
half, three-fourths, or the whole, are in the market, but at what price has 
not been announced. 

Of the medicinal properties of these splendid fountains, no one at all 
conversant with their history would pretend to question. But it is a sin- 
gular fault in the proprietors of these healing waters, that they attempt to 

rove them to be universal panaceas for all infirmities of the human body. 

t savors of a very strong desire to sell out, when too many good qualities 
are ascribed to a tub of hot water. Some of those who certify to the ex- 
ceeding value of these springs, make it in their way to underrate some 
others, which are annually resorted to by invalids and fashionables. No- 
thing of that sort is necessary to impress the sick public favorably towards 
the twelve hundred acres. All concurin giving the Hot Springs full credit 
for all they can do in the way of restoring the sick. There is an absolute 
absurdity in pretending that diseased livers, ulcerated limbs, bilious colic, 
dyspepsia, spasms, flatulency, intermittent fever, inflammation of the sto- 
mach, rheumatism, pains in the elbows, which are all named in a circular, 
find a sovereign remedy in them. A horse ran away with a man in a gig 
—and he too, forsooth, by using the hot bath about three weeks, got clear 
of a pair of crutches ! 

We are not finding fault with the water, but with those who injure its 
reputation by an over exertion for customers. 


Stammering.—There is a kind of periodicity in the appearance of the 
curers of stammering. It isa new and somewhat distinct order of busi- 
ness, and therefore kept in the first hands, as merchants say of a novel ar- 
ticle. Ifa fair explanation were made of the process by which a stam- 
merer is made to speak fluently and comfortably for himself and those 
whom he may address, the art would be held in much higher estimation 
than it now is. The age and rage for mysteries has in a measure passed 
hi ty nothing in the scientific world is really valued that is not un- 

erstood. 


A gentleman who is known to be a very bad stammerer, wrote a learned 
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paper a few years since, describing the manner of curing himself—princi- 
pally with small doses of Glauber salt! Put, alas, if his house were now 
on fire, he could not give the alarm till his tongue clicked a dozen times 
against the upper teeth. 

Being cured of stammering, as far as our observation on individual cases 
has extended, is pretty much like being cured of pulmonary consumption 
by living in the Mammoth Cave—all have died who were restored. With- 
out wsihing to bring any efforts into discredit which may produce good 
effects in overcoming a vty great misfortune, it is proper to remark that 
those who impose upon the unfortunate by holding out expectations that 
can never be realized, should be held up to public scorn. There is obvi- 
ously more quackery than science with some who make lofty pretensions 
to important discoveries in this department. 

Something is said of a mechanical invention to wear on the point of the 
tongue, to keep it down to the lingual fosse. Can any correspondent 
describe the instrument or explain the rationale ? 


Singular Condition of the Stomach.—William H. Holmes, of this city, 
born January 22, 1835, was at birth of the usual size, and well formed. 
At seven months he had an attack of measles, from which he recovered 
slowly. When thirteen months old, he was weaned. Soon after beginning 
to walk, being about fourteen months of age, severe diarrhea commenced, 
which was exceedingly obstinate for three months. During its continuance 
his mother says that he drank, upon an average, three quarts of rice 
gruel each day. The diarrhea was finally checked, but spasms in the 
left arm and leg followed, with a partial paralysis of that side of the body, 
which still continues. In all this time, however, being now over eight 
rene of age, this child has never taken a particle of solid food. He 

oathes the sight of it; if forced into his mouth, no matter what it may 
be, vomiting is instantly excited. His consumption of milk, which is the 
only article the stomach will tolerate, is not far from a quart in twenty- 
four hours, at present. He is pale, feeble, and somewhat distorted on the 
paralytic side, and evidently failing in health and strength from the ordi- 
nary standard heretofore enjoyed. It is quite certain that there is an or- 
ganic disease of the heart, although no particular examinations have been 
made with reference to ascertaining its exact nature. 


Porrigo Lupinosa, in Mice.—Naturalists have decided that contagious 
diseases occasionally appear among wild as well as domesticated animals, 
but more rarely with the former, though exceedingly destructive when they 
appear. Such maladies, however, seem to be in exact accordance with a 
general law, familiar to medical philosophers. They are only developed 
when the number ofa particular order is disproportioned to the productions 
of the region they inhabit. Thus the murrain,a pestilence that sometimes 
sweeps off thousands of cattle with alarming rapidity, only exhibits its de- 
solating influence when a particular district or region of country is too 
densely inhabited by them. Then, and rarely under any other circum- 
stances, that fatal disease is abroad. Still, with all its terribleness, the 
murrain does nothing more than reduce the excess down to the capacity 
of the soil for sustaining a sort of jus. proportion, with a proper quantity 
and quality of food. 
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So of the plague in the old cities of the Eastern world; a population, 
beyond the vital resources where multitudes habitually reside, is brought 
down toa certain hygieological standard—and then the scourge disappears 
almost as suddenly as it was ushered into being. 

These observations, however, are only introductory to a curious fact 
lately noticed by several gentlemen, which may perhaps be of value to 
naturalists, if without the pale of pathological inquiry. Very many mice 
have been taken at a well known business station in this city, which were 
extensively diseased. On a careful examination, the external appearances 
show that the disease strikingly resembles porrigo lupinosa. Small mi- 
nute pustules are found in patches about the head, neck and shoulders, 
which in their degenerated state, form hard, thin, whitish crusts—partially 
floating on oozing, or rather lying on the inflamed, ulcerated skin. The 
hair comes off in the neighborhood, and wherever the inflammatory action 
extends. Some of the little ill-fated creatures are minus an eye—whilst 
others appear to have lost nearly half the cranium by spreading ulcerations. 

Whether or not the mortality has been great, in consequence of this 
singular complaint, is not known; certainly, any destruction to such per- 
petual annoyances would not be ceplored, even should the entire race of 
tiny thieves be eventually exterminated by the epidemic that now preys 
upon them. 

If the mice are too numerous for their individual welfare in a favorite 
haunt—a point which cannot be determined, notwithstanding the constant 
evidence of their sufferings—the disease will probably disappear when the 
living are proportioned to the resources of the location. 

In the records of natural history, such occurrences should have mention, 
because they are essentially useful in illustrating great principles. This 
is the mi for introducing these observations, if one is by any means 
necessary. If the economy of the lower orders of the animal kingdom is 
interesting, the examination of the laws by which they are preserved, with- 
out participating in the countless ills to which man is incident, is also in- 
structive. Nothing is beneath the investigation of a philosopher, which 
can assist him in studying the phases of animal organization, or the causes 
which derange the functions or cause the death of any being, however 
insignificant. 


Fatal Influence of Solitary Confinement on Colored Persons.—Dr. B. 
H. Coates stated to the Philadelphia College of Physicians, at a recent 
meeting, says the Medical News, that a very disproportionate mortality 
was shown by the official Prison Reports to exist, under separate confine- 
ment, in the white and colored races. In the Eastern Penitentiary the 
proportion was seven blacks to two whites. From the statistics of Dr. Em- 
erson, published in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, it ap- 
pears that the relative mortality of the two races in Philadelphia is nearly 
as two one. Dr. Coates infers from this that colored persons ought not to 
be subjected to the punishment of separate confinement, without air, exer- 
cise and sunshine. 


A new Medical Association. —On the of commencement of the 
ege, June 6, 1843, a Society 


spring session of the Castleton Medical Col 
of Alumni of the College was organized. 
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Officers of the Society Elect :—Joseph Perkins, M.D., Castleton, Vt., 
President ; Cha’s Smith, M.D., Troy, N.Y., Simeon A. Cook, M.D., 
Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., Anderson G. Dana, M.D., Brandon, Vt., Vice 
Presidents ; Josiah N. Northrop, M.D., Castleton, Vt., Secretary ; Egbert 
Jamieson, M.D., Castleton, Vt.. Treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held on the last day of the 
spring session, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and a semi-annual meeting on the last 
“— the fall session of lectures, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

he stated exercises of the meetings will be an address at the annual 
meeting by the President, and an oration ; the reading of theses, and miscel- 
laneous communications at each meeting of the Society. 


Practice of Medicine in Puerto Cabello.—A correspondent says that the 

treatment of diseases there is the same as pursued in Seven evers and 

dysentery (purjos) are prevalent complaints—the latter being altogether 

the worst of the two. Surgery seems not to be practised extensively, if 

itis at all. Only minor operations are performed, it is inferred, from the 

Soeeeenen that very little is ever said or heard of surgery in South 
merica. 


New Editions of Medical Works at Philadelphia.—Messrs. Lea & 
Blanchard have in press, to be published next month, Dr. Carpenter's Hu- 
man Physiology, with additions and notes by Dr. Clymer, of that city. 
New matter has been received from the author, which is to be embraced 
in this edition. ‘The same enterprising house will send forth next week, 
Walsh’s Physical Diagnosis of the Lungs; and early, also, in July, Dr. 
Churchill’s popular System of Midwifery, and Dr. Phillips on Indigestion. 
Each will be noticed separately, as they are received. 


New Medical Appointment.—William Sweetser, M.D., has received the 
appointment of Professor of Theory and Practice at the Castleton Medi- 
cal College, Vt., which it is understood he has accepted 


— Medical Students in the State of New York.—The total number of 
medical students in the several medical schools in the State of New York, 
during the session of 1841-2, was 605; during the session of 1842-3, 677. 


Marrirp,—At Alstead, N. H., June 7, Allen C. Fay, M.D., of Milford, Mass., 
to Miss Emily A., daughter of Joseph Kingsbury, Esq., of A.—At Philadelphia, 
Francis J. Steels, M.D., to Miss Frances Wallace.—At Paterson, N. J., Dr. 
John O’Connor Barclay, U. S. N.,to Miss Ann Wilks Collet-—In Hartford, Conn, 
Dr. James M. Greenleaf, to Miss Jane E. Meyer. | 


Poquetannock, Conn., on the &th inst. of erysipelas, Dr. Tho. W. 
Gay, 42.—At Clinton, Austin Olcott, M.D., 69. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending June 17, 23.—Males, 11--Females, )2.—Stildborn, 2. 
Of consumption, 8—insanity, 2—stoppagein the bowels, 1—accidental, 1—croup, 1—sinalipox, 1— 
hooping cough, !—bowel complaint, 2—disease of the liver, 1—dysentery, l—old age, ]1—lung fever, 
1—dropsy in the head, 1—marasmus, !—dropsy, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 1—-erysipelas, 1— 
canker, 1. 
Under 5 years, 7—between 5 and 20 years, 8--between 20 and 60 years, 9—over 60 years, 4. 
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Fourth Anniversary of the American Society of Dental Surgeons.— 
The occurrence of this event, on the third Tuesday of July next, in the 
city of Baltimore, should be kept in mind by all of the present members of 
the Society, and those who wish to become such. So great are the ad- 
vantages of scientific association, from year to year, and so much strength 
and encouragement are gained by these annual re-unions of gentlemen 
engaged in the same laborious and useful profession, we have few fears 
that those who have been in attendance on the previous anniversary meet- 
ings of the Society can, by any circumstances of ordinary moment, be in- 
duced to absent themselves from the one to be held in July next; yet some 
of the new members, and those who have never availed themselves of the 
privileges of their membership, may not think enough of the occasion to 
make those sacrifices which the ample benefits of the association will re- 
ward a hundred fold. 

Of the members of the American Society of Dental Surgeons, there can- 
not be one who has not, during the past year, learned something new in 
the profession, made some improvements, or encountered some anomalous 
cases in his practice, the knowledge of which would be an acquisition to 
the stores of dental information, and be a source of benefit to the Faculty 
at large. And the action of the Society indicates and secures a recipro- 
city of benefits; where a member brings to the common treasury the ex- 
perience and improvements of only a single individual, he may carry away 
with him the gains and achievements in the art and science, effected by a 
hundred, besides all the social and scientific friendships and corresponden- 
= he may form, to be sources of information and delight to him through 

e. 

The season of the year assigned to the anniversary meeting renders it 
peculiarly agreeable to southern members of the Society. It is precisely 
the time when Virginians, Carolinians, Georgians, Alabamians, Louisia- 
nians and Mississippians would choose to take an excursion to the middle 
and northern states; and to meet this brotherhood of the science, we feel 
confident they are ever ready to make sacrifices, which to all, north, south, 
west or-east, the vacation of home professional duties may combine plea- 
sure, business and instruction, in a degree that no other movement or or- 
ganization could produce. The growing importance of the art, the secu- 
rity of regular, well-taught dentists against quackery and audacious em- 
piricism, requires this annual sacrifice, if such it may be called, at the hands 
of the associated members of this Society. 

In view then of all these considerations, as well as that of the public 
good, we hope the attendance of the members of the association will be 
general; let it be a congress of science, with a full representation from 
every section of the country.—Amer. Jour. and Lib. of Dental Science. 


Nitrate of Silver in Bed Sores.—Mr. Henry Jackson, in a paper read 
before the Sheffield Medical Society, extolled the efficacy of the nitrate of 
silver for the cure of bed sores. He mentioned one case in which “all 
the known remedies had been tried without avail,” and in which a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, ten grains to the ounce, applied by means of a 
camel-hair brush, over every part exhibiting the slightest appearance of 
inflammation, two or three times a day, until the skin became blackened, 
and afterwards occasionally, answered perfectly— Prov. Med. Jour. 
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